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History is being added to at both ends. It is lengthening out toward the 
future, but it is also reaching back into the past. The monuments of Assyria, 
Babylonia and Egypt, the Moabite Stone and the Hittite inscriptions invite us to 
retrace the long journey that the human race has made since it left its primitive 
home in Eden and to explore those regions of history so long forgotten. Those 
that have burned the midnight oil in the toilsome endeavor to master the cunei- 
form signs are sometimes tempted to feel that all the information they can get 
out of them is fairly earned and they have only themselves to thank for it ; but we 
should not forget our indebtedness to Asurbanipal and other scholars of antiquity, 
who have gathered such vast amount of material for our study, who have filled 
with such rich treasures the fields in which we are now so eagerly plying the 
spade. 



OLD TESTAMENT WOKD-STUDIES: 3. MORAL GOOD. 

By Rev. P. A. Nobdell, D. D., 
New London, Conn. 



In the following group of words the general conception of moral good is made 
sufficiently comprehensive to include terms which a more rigid classification 
would place in other categories. It is to be understood simply as a convenient 
phrase under which a number of words, very prominent in Old Testament usage, 
may be gathered together for brief consideration. 

Qadhash to be holy. 
The primary meaning of qadhash has been much disputed. Many writers 
have connected it with hadhash to be new, to come to light, as the new moon, 
and have inferred that originally it meant to be light from the very first, hence pure, 
untarnished, splendid. This derivation seems to find support in the fact that the 
conception of the divine holiness is so often associated with that of the divine 
glory ; " [The tabernacle] shall be sanctified by my glory," Exod. 29:43. " Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts ; the whole earth is full of his glory," Isa. 6:3. 
" Light is the earthly reflection of God's holy nature ; the Holy One of Israel is the 
Light of Israel (Isa. 10:17). The light with its purity and splendor is the most suit- 
able earthly element to represent the brilliant and spotless purity of the Holy 
One in whom there is no interchange of light and darkness." (Keil on Exod., p. 
29.) This derivation, however plausible, has been almost wholly abandoned 
by recent writers, who refer qadhash to a root qd to cut, sever, hence to 
separate. This seems to be the sense in which the word is employed in 
in respect to Jeremiah's divine appointment to his prophetic work, "Before 
thou earnest forth from the womb, I separated thee ; I have appointed thee a 
prophet to the nations," Jer. 1:5. Separation involved a two-fold idea; that of 
separation from the common mass, from imperfection, impurity, and sin, and of 
separation or dedication to some specific work, person, or deity. It may be a little 
difficult to realize the original simplicity of this idea of holiness, expressing, as 
Wellhausen says, "rather what a thing is not, than what it is;" but from this 
meager foundation has been developed a series of the most pregnant significa- 
tions in the whole range of Old Testament revelation. 
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Qodhesh holiness. 
The most frequent of these derivatives is the substantive qodhesh, which 
occurs over 400 times, and is especially characteristic of the Pentateuchal legislation, 
of the Psalms, and of the writings of Ezekiel. Here, as in the verb, the funda- 
mental thought is that of separation, leading on the one hand to the concept of 
moral purity, or holiness, the state of being opposed to, or set apart from, the 
unclean, the profane, the wicked, and the abominable ; and on the other hand, to 
the idea of consecration, or dedication, the state of being set apart for sacred uses. 
The term has therefore a very wide range of application. It attached to the ground 
about the burning bush, Exod. 3:5 ; to an unredeemed field, Lev. 27:21 ; to the land 
of Palestine, Zech. 2:12(16); to Zion,Ps. 2:6; Joel 3:17; to Jerusalem, Isa. 52:1; to 
the Sabbath, Exod. 16:23 ; Neh. 9:14 ; to the sanctuary with its furniture and uten- 
sils, passim; to the official garments worn by the priests, Exod. 28:2 ; to the food 
eaten by them, Lev. 22:7; to the offerings and sacrifices, Exod. 28:38 ; Lev. 7:1 ; to 
the priests, Ezra 8:28; and to the whole people of Israel, Exod. 22:31(30) ; Isa. 62: 
12. In all these applications of the word the quality of holiness is seen to rest, 
not on any natural or inherent property in the persons or things, but on their rela- 
tion to Jehovah, the covenant God of Israel. They are holy because they are 
specially dedicated to his service, or because of their proximity to the place where 
he reveals himself. A place or thing becomes more sacred in proportion to its 
nearness to Jehovah, so that it may even come to be designated qodhesh haq- 
qodhashim, holy of holies, because this quality is reflected from it in the highest 
degree. The term cannot be pared down to mean " spiritual," or "priestly," in 
opposition to divine, as Wellhausen holds (Prolog., p. 422), nor does " holy " mean 
" almost the same as ' exclusive,' " (ib. 499). Eor while the nearness of persons 
or things to God, or their consecration to his service, does indeed remove them 
out of their ordinary worldly relations and sinful concomitants, nevertheless 
through these same consecrated persons and things God enters into the sphere of 
human life and earthly relations and makes the fullest revelation of himself that 
the condition of the world admits. We are thus brought to the fact that the Old 
Testament on almost every page exhibits the holiness of God as his supreme and 
central attribute, " Who is like thee, O Lord, among the gods, glorious in holi- 
ness?" Exod. 15:11. The beauty of his holiness demands from his creatures the 
loftiest praise, 2 Chron. 20:21. At the same time its manifestation to the sinner 
never fails to awaken a consciousness of guilt, of terror, and of desire to 
escape from his presence so long as the guilt has not been removed by atone- 
ment. Holiness is reflected from the throne upon which God sits, Ps. 47:8(9), and 
from the heaven in which he dwells, Ps. 20:6(7). This attribute of the Divine 
Being appears most conspicuously in the adjective 

Qadhosh holy. 
Unlike qodhesh, this word never applied to things, but only to persons, 
and pre-eminently to God in whom holiness inheres supremely and infinitely. It 
is the term which Jehovah employs when he would concentrate into a single word 
a description of his own inmost nature, and by means of which he would enforce 
upon his people Israel a separation from moral evil, and from contact with the 
social and religious corruptions of the surrounding nations. " Ye shall be holy 
unto me; for I the Lord am holy, and have separated you from the peoples, that 
ye should be mine," Lev. 20:26, is accentuated again and again.' The attribute 
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expressed by this term becomes a frequent, and in Isaiah a stereotyped, designa- 
tion of Jehovah as the Holy One, or more fully, the Holy One of Israel. It even 
assumes the form of a proper name without the article. " I have not denied the 
words of Q a d h 6 s h ," Job 10:6. " Thus saith the high and lofty inhabiting eter- 
nity, and his name is Qadh6sh," Isa. 57:15. 

Another term , q a d h e s h , fern, q'dheshah, furnishes an interesting illus- 
tration of the process by which derivatives from the same root may develop into 
the most opposite meanings. As qodhesh and qadh6sh have risen into a 
designation of the highest possible conception of moral purity, so qadhesh and 
q'dheshah have fallen into a designation of the deepest abyss of moral infamy. 
Originally they denoted the youths and maidens who, from a religious motive, 
made sacrifice of their innocence in honor of the goddess Astarte, many of whom 
became permanently attached to her debasing cultus. They were dedicated to her 
worship in the same manner as the hkroduli at Corinth were consecrated to the 
service of Aphrodite Pandemos. It was only a step from this meaning to that of 
public libertines and harlots which the words soon came to denote. 

Hesedh love, grace. 

The only place where this word seems to be used in the sense of physical 
beauty or loveliness is Isa. 40:6, "All flesh is grass, and the hSse'dh thereof as 
the flower of the field." In every other place it refers to a friendly, loving dispo- 
sition, pre-eminently to God's condescending love toward man. The display of 
this undeserved love in the bestowment of material and spiritual blessings is more 
precisely described in the word rah'mim, mercies. Hesedh denotes a pure 
and unselfish love, entirely unlike that set forth in ' a h e b h and its derivatives, 
which like amo, amor, emphasizes rather its sensual aspect, a meaning which sur- 
vives in our word amorous. It is not, therefore, a designation of love in general, 
but of the love exhibited by a superior to an inferior, a compassionate pity that 
seeks to relieve the poor and distressed. Hesedh, in the sense of unselfish love, 
free grace, is then attributed in its highest and fullest degree to God, and its 
exhibition on the part of man toward God or toward his fellow-man is but the 
reflection of the divine attribute. In Israel this grace was especially revealed in 
the covenant which united Jehovah and his people. " Jehovah and Israel formed as 
it were one community, and h g s S d h is the bond by which the whole community 
is knit together. It is not necessary to distinguish Jehovah's hesedh to Israel, 
which we would term his grace, Israel's duty of hesedh to Jehovah, which we 
would call piety, and the relation of hSsedh between man and man which 
embraces the duty of love and mutual consideration. To the Hebrew mind these 
three are essentially one, and all comprised in the same covenant. Loyalty and 
kindness between man and man are not duties inferred from Israel's relation to 
Jehovah; they are parts of that relation; love to Jehovah and love to one's 
brethren in Jehovah's house are identical." (Eobertson Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, p. 162.) 

Tsedheq, ts'dhaqah righteousness. 

T s 8 d h S q denotes righteousness considered as an abstract virtue ; t s ' d h. a - 
qah is righteousness in the sphere of personal activity. No words in the Old 
Testament are more important than these, and none have called forth such a large 
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and constantly growing literature. Their adequate discussion would require a 
separate treatise, and we can notice therefore only a few of the more salient 
points of interest connected with them. The primary meaning presented by the 
root t s d h q seems to be fastness or fixedness, and hence internal compactness 
and solidity. When this conception of fixedness is transferred to the domain of 
morals, we have fixedness and solidity of character, steadfastness in the exercise 
of goodness; its opposite is rash a' to be lax, loose, wicked. From this primary 
meaning all higher moral significations are deduced. (Ryssel, Synonyma des 
Wahren und Quten, 1872, p. 24.) Kautsch (Die Derivative des Stammes piy 
im A. T. Sprachgebrauch, 1881) disputes this derivation and endeavors to prove 
that the original meaning is " conformity to a norm." Righteousness of charac- 
ter is therefore conformity to an external rule of action, and in the case of man 
this rule is the standard established by God. God's righteousness cannot of 
course consist in agreement with a norm outside of himself, but with his own free 
and holy nature. When, therefore, God in his judicial activity is spoken of as 
righteous it means simply that he is unswervingly true to the rule of conduct that 
he has set up for man, and that roots itself in a holiness that cannot be deflected 
toward evil or wrong. But this " conformity to a norm " of necessity carries us 
back to the root idea of fixedness, that which stands fast and solid amidst all 
tendencies to moral unsteadiness and flaccidity. 

The holiness of God was chiefly revealed in the sphere of the theocracy, but 
his ts'dhaqah extended to the entire government of the world. In virtue of his 
covenant relation to Israel this word took on a narrower meaning within the theoc- 
racy than outside, denoting not so much a personal righteousness in reference to 
the divine standard, as a righteousness determined by conformity to the provis- 
ions of God's covenant with his people. Israel's righteousness consisted in a 
strict performance of the conditions which the covenant involved. That the Old 
Testament did, however, attach a much profounder meaning to the term than 
mere rectitude of conduct is plainly seen in passages like Gen. 15:6, and Jer. 23:6, 
where righteousness is not predicated as the result of conduct, but is imputed as 
a divine gift in consequence of faith. In this sense it corresponds to the New 
Testament diKtuoovvt;. 

Yashar upright. 

The primary force of the verb y a s h a r is to make straight ; " I will make the 
crooked places straight," Isa. 45:2. Applied to conduct, it denotes that which is 
straightforward to the observer's eyes, hence right or pleasing. Yosher is the 
abstract noun and signifies straightness, Prov. 2:13, hence uprightness. The 
most frequently occurring derivative is the adjective yashar, which describes 
a man who moves in straight lines for the accomplishment of his purposes, i. e. 
an honest, fair, upright man. While it commonly refers to conduct, this upright- 
ness in external relations springs from uprightness in heart, Ps. 7:11. The pre- 
cepts of the Lord are y • sharim , " both when viewed as norma normata, seeing 
they proceed from the upright, absolutely good will of God, and as norma normans, 
seeing they lead along a straight way in the right track " (Del. on Ps. 19:9). The 
quality of uprightness is not absolute, but determined by the moral stand-point of 
him who pronounces upon it. " The way of the fool is yashar in his own eyes," 
Prov. 12:15, and evil advice was yash&r in the eyes of Absalom because it 
pleased his evil mind, 2 Sam. 17:4. 
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' • meth truth. 

The root idea, according to Eyssel, is both transitive, to support, and intran- 
sitive, to be supported ; hence to be firm, secure, and in respect to any one's dis- 
position and tendency, to be true, faithful. ' e meth is that which endures, pos- 
sesses continuance, therefore that which bears the test of experience, viz. relia- 
bility, faithfulness, truth. As descriptive of one of the divine attributes it is 
often associated with h e s 6 d h , the compassionate love of God, " Blessed be the 
Lord, who hath not forsaken his grace and his truth toward my master," Gen. 
24:27. In such connection it refers to the fidelity with which Jehovah fulfills his 
promises to those who walk in his ways. Cf. Pss. 25:10 ; 53:3(4). 

A 

Tobh good. 

This word passes also from the designation of physical excellency, which is 
its common meaning, to the designation of moral good. God is not only good 
but the supreme goodness, Ps. 34:8(9); Jer. 33:11, and many other places; and 
this seems to be the Old Testament equivalent of the New Testament declaration 
that God is love, for love wills only good to those whom it embraces. 



THE BIBLICAL DOCTBINE OF INSPIEATION.* 

By Prof. Charles Burrs Brown, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 



The purpose of this volume, as gathered from several statements in it, is to 
offer to those of all Christian denominations who believe that the Bible is inspired, 
though they may differ in theories of inspiration, a view of inspiration drawn 
from a candid examination of the facts of Sacred Scripture. The very title sug- 
gests this. The same ring is heard again and again throughout the book. " It is 
easy," says Dr. Manly, " to present theories. But the question is one of fact 
and not of theory. The Bible statements and the Bible phenomena are the deci- 
sive phenomena in the case." " I have been desirous to examine all sides of the 
question, and to seek for truth whether old or new ; resolved neither to cling 
slavishly to confessional or traditional statements, nor to search for original 

and startling ideas But there may be, after all, honest independence of 

inquiry, a careful sifting of opinions, a fair recasting of views in the mould of 
one's own thinking, and a subordination of the whole simply to the controlling 
authority of God's Word " (Preface). Speaking on p. 1 10 of the direct evidence to 
be expected, he says, " The testimony is also found in the phenomena apparent 
on the very face of Scripture; and accordingly the true doctrine of inspiration is 
to be gathered by legitimate induction from these, as well as from express asser- 
tions. This is the only truly scientific, as well as the scriptural, meihod of 
arriving at the genuine doctrine of inspiration. All the evidence should be 



* The Biblical Doctrine op Inspiration Explained and Vindicated. By Rev. Basil 
Manly, D. D., LL. D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theolog-lcal Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
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